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THE MOST IMPORTANT PROJECT 
IN OUR HISTORY 


The trustees and staff are proud to announce that in 
the final days of 1981 the Chapter secured an option to 
purchase 290 acres at Chapman's Pond in East Haa- 
dam. Home to birds of prey, rare flora, and overwintering 
fish, Chapman's is also one of the most scenic back- 
countries on the Connecticut River. The area comprises 
forest uplands, bluffs, tumbling streams, marshlands and 
open water, and in Chairman Peter Cooper's words, is 
“one of the last remaining jewels of unprotected natural 
land in our state.” 

The protection of Chapman's Pond is easily the most 
important project ever undertaken by the Connecticut 
Chapter. The area has long been a priority target of the 
state’s Department of Environmental Protection, the Con- 
necticut River Gateway Commission, the East Haddam 
Land Trust, and the Conservancy. In 1981 the United 
States Soil Conservation Service (SCS) identified the area 
as supporting more than 250 species of fish and wildlife. 
The avian population alone includes song birds, water- 
fowl, and endangered raptors. Ornithologist Paul Spitzer 
reports that the pond may be an excellent wintering loca- 
tion for certain birds of prey now experiencing a resur- 
gence thanks to the ban on DDT and to the preservation 
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of significant habitats such as Chapman's. 

Located a mile south of the famous Goodspeed Opera 
House, Chapman's Pond is one of twelve Conservancy 
projects in the Connecticut River corridor. The river so 
abounds in natural beauty that former Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff proposed that a national recreation area be es- 
tablished along its lower reaches. Behind the scenes, 
TNC has worked to protect many critical habitats that 
would have lain within the recreation area. With its grow- 
ing system of Connecticut River sanctuaries, the Conser- 
vancy is achieving privately, quietly and steadily, a de- 
gree of protection similar to what the government had 
hoped to provide. Equally important, we have done so, 
and will continue to do so, in a manner amenable to Con- 
necticut citizens. 

The signed option for Chapman’s Pond represents a 
decade of work by TNC volunteers and staff in Connecti- 
cut and in the Eastern Regional and National Offices. It 
also represents an enormous challenge. To secure the 
permanent protection of Chapman's, the Chapter must 
raise $700,000 by April 1. A campaign is underway to so- 
licit corporations, foundations and individuals capable of 
contributing five- or six-figure amounts. If it is within your 


means to make such a gift, there is hardly a better cause 
in land conservation in Connecticut, and we would ap- 
preciate hearing from you. We are not at this time making 
a direct appeal to the general membership, although we 
will do so later if necessary. 

Timing is critical, not only because the option must be 
exercised soon, but also because Chapman's is under 
imminent threat. The owners have filed a plan to log the 
hillsides above the pond and have obtained preliminary 
engineering drawings for an extensive residential devel- 
opment. If either project proceeds, the ecological and 
scenic qualities of the area will be severely diminished, 
perhaps irreversibly. The SCS estimates that subdivision 
“could result in over 24 thousand tons of soil loss ... 
7,245 tons of sediment could be deposited into Chap- 
man’s Pond.” This in turn would cause the loss of open 
water and fish spawning habitat, the decline of desirable 
vegetation, with possible deleterious effects on larger 
fish and wildlife species that feed on smaller ones. Nor 
can the ecological relationship between the pond and 
the river be ignored. The preservation of Chapman's will 
contribute materially to the continued biotic health of the 
Connecticut River, second largest river on the east coast, 
one of the cleanest in the country, and the only major 
river in America without a large city at its mouth. 

The Nature Conservancy has stopped the chainsaw 
and the bulldozer, giving reprieve to a supremely impor- 
tant biotic and aesthetic resource. We are confident that 
permanent protection of Chapman's is within reach, and 
with it a greater guarantee that a beautiful, biologically 
rich environment will be maintained in Connecticut for the 


benefit of all. Ly, al tm 


W. Kent Olson 
Executive Director 


See Special Report, newsletter insert. 


WITH APPRECIATION TO 
CHAPTER’S NEW ACORNS — 1981 


Individuals become an Acorn by donating $100 or 
more annually, supplemental to membership dues. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nils Anderson, Jr. 
Mrs. Martha Briscoe 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell W. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bruns 
Douglas and Gwynne Campbell 
Mr. and Mrs. David E. Catterton 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Noyes Crary 

B. Taylor and Elise W. Crosby 
Mrs. Louis Darling 

Deep River Conservation Trust 
Mr. Andrew Gagarin 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Hegarty 
Mr. Frank W. Hubby, III 

Mr. F. R. Jeffrey 


Miss Barbara S. Jones 

Mr. Philip H. Jones 

Mr. Robert R. Larsen 

Mr. Robinson Leech, Jr. 

Mr. Kenneth R. Locklin 

Mrs. Betty Holmes Long 

Mrs. Culver Orswell 

Mrs. Johanna C. Plaut 

Miss Jennie C. Schurig 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip W. Skove 

Mr. and Mrs. Wesley T. Sorenson 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas H. Thomson 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Wildermuth 
Mrs. Edward P. Williams 


Our gratitude also goes to the many members—too 


numerous to name individually—who renewed their sup- 
port as Acorns in 1981. 


TEXASGULF AND PITNEY-BOWES 
SUPPORT LAND CONSERVATION 


Chapter Trustee Alexander Gardner recently an- 
nounced that Texasgulf and Pitney-Bowes, both of Stam- 
ford, have joined as Corporate Associates of the Conser- 
vancy. “Both are top national corporations,” said Gardner, 
“and the Conservancy is proud to have them associated 
with its work. Texasgulf and Pitney-Bowes join a score of 
other corporations in Connecticut that have demon- 
strated a tangible concern for the quality of life in the 
state and across the country. We hope other Connecticut 
businesses will follow their lead.” 

A corporation becomes a Corporate Associate by con- 
tributing $1,000 or more to the Conservancy. 


a 
Conservancy staff members present photograph of ferruginous 


hawk to Combustion Engineering. From left to right: Ken Olson, 
Executive Director, Connecticut Chapter; Arthur J. Santry, Jr., 
President, Combustion Engineering; R. T. “Bud” Cook, Direc- 
tor, Pennsylvania/New Jersey Field Office. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING GIVES 
CAPE MAY MEADOWS TO TNC 


Combustion Engineering (CE), a national corporation 
based in Stamford, Connecticut, has donated 180 acres 
at South Cape May Meadows in New Jersey. Bud Cook, 
Director of the Conservancy's Pennsylvania/New Jersey 
Field Office, said, “This gift from Combustion Engineer- 
ing represents a significant contribution to the survival of 
literally dozens of species of birds of prey, song birds, 
shore birds, and waterfowl, including 49 rare or declining 
species. Combustion Engineering’s generosity is evi- 
dence of the role the concerned private sector can play 
in preserving our most important natural areas.’ Roger 
Tory Peterson, famous ornithologist and author of the 
best seller, Field Guide to the Birds, has called Cape 
May Meadows “one of the country’s outstanding bird- 
watching areas ..., aCritical place for many species in 
their migration along the Atlantic flyway.” 

Said CE President Arthur J. Santry, Jr., “The South 
Cape May Meadows are an important natural resource 
and we are pleased that the Company's gift will help pro- 
tect and preserve the area in its natural state.” 
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A WELCOME TO CONNECTICUT’S 
1981 LIFE MEMBERS 


Individuals contributing $1,000 or more in membership 
dues become Life Members of The Nature Conservancy. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Coyle 


Ms. Jane Darnell 
Mrs. Bette K. Geib 


GIFTS OF LAND EXPAND 
CONSERVANCY HOLDINGS 


There was a flurry of activity at the Chapter office dur- 
ing the final quarter of 1981 as five new gifts of land were 
gratefully accepted by the Conservancy. 

Lord's Cove Preserve in Lyme was increased to 165 
acres with the donation of seven acres from Stanley 
Cooper. This lovely hardwoods forest connects via a 
woods trail with the beech and hemlock tract along the 
Connecticut River, a recent gift from Richard Cooper. 

Burnham Brook Preserve in East Haddam was en- 
riched by a scenic easement on 38 acres owned by the 
John Kashanskis. The property, lying along the Eight Mile 
River, will remain in large part under active agriculture. 

The second half undivided interest in Iron Mountain 
Reservation in Kent was received through the generosity 
of its original donor, Mrs. Walter E. Irving. A spectacular 
25/-acre site in the uplands to the east of the Housatonic 
River, this preserve already boasts a well-designed trail 
system and small trailhead parking area. 

The Byram River Gorge in Greenwich gained approxi- 
mately four acres with over 1100 feet of river frontage. 
Imre and Thomas Cholnoky donated a scenic easement 
on this beautiful hemlock ravine. 

Dorothy B. Foote of West Hartford donated 23 acres of 
land in Killingworth, a beautiful wooded tract crossed by 
Tetram Brook and abutting Cockaponset State Forest. By 
prearrangement with the donor, and with the assistance 
of the Land Trust Service Bureau, the land will be trans- 
ferred to the Killingworth Land Conservation Trust, an ac- 
tive and able organization that holds additional property 
in the area and runs a nature center for the public. 

Our heartfelt thanks are shared by all Conservancy 
members for the vision shown by these donors. 


Mr Henry Lord 
Mrs. Halsted Wheeler 


WINTER WALK: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 10:30 A.M. 


Grab your boots and coats and take a look at Milo 
Light Preserve in southeastern Connecticut. Here are 
338 acres of rugged topography made accessible via a 
network of woods roads. Preserve Chairman John Dufrat, 
who grew up roaming the area, will lead the first 20 peo- 
ple who sign up for the walk. Please call the office (344- 
0716) to let us know if you are interested in joining this 
hike. We'll send you directions and a map. 
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LAND TRUST SERVICE BUREAU 


The Land Trust Service Bureau has completed its Land 
Trust Handbook. This 200-page document has been one 
year in the making and will now assist the operation of 
Connecticut's 78 trusts as well as similar organizations 
elsewhere in the country. Hats off to authors Suzi Wilkins 
and Roger Koontz, and to the LTSB Advisory Committee 
and Russ Brenneman for their hard work on the hand- 
book. Copies are available through the Service Bureau, 
c/o the Conservancy office. 

The Service Bureau has also sponsored two recent 
workshops, one to investigate resources and acquisition 
potential along the Quinnipiac River and the other a dem- 
onstration open space workshop in Brookfield for land 
trust persons and municipal officials. 


FIELD RESEARCHERS CONFERENCE 


Forty-five educators and scientists whose work in- 
volves field research of natural areas gathered in Middle- 
town to discuss how they use land and whether the lands 
they use are being saved. Co-sponsored by TNC’s Con- 
necticut Chapter and the Connecticut Geological and 
Natural History Survey, the bulk of time was devoted to 
discussion of how the participants’ activities might bene- 
fit the scientific community and how best we might share 
our knowledge. 

To encourage research on Conservancy land, the 
Connecticut Chapter introduced its small grants program 
which will provide modest funding to students and pro- 
fessors involved in field research. Anyone may apply; the 
Research Advisory Committee will judge proposals on 
the basis of the scientific merit of the study. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Lucy D.S. Adams 

On November 21, the Conservancy lost a dear 
friend and supporter, Lucy Adams. Lucy and her 
husband, Alex, were early national organizers of the 
then totally volunteer-run Nature Conservancy. In 
more recent years, both had made time in their 
busy lives to ensure protection for a tidal marsh pre- 
serve, Farm Creek Complex, in Rowayton—a life- 
long interest that Alex still pursues. Lucy served on 
the Chapter Stewardship Committee. 


Helen Ferris Hooker 

In mid-November, Helen Ferris Hooker, donor of 
the Helen Whitney Ferris Salt Marsh in Clinton, died 
in Pennsylvania where she had made her home in 
recent years. The salt marsh along Clinton Harbor, 
now a INC preserve, was originally purchased in 
the 1930's by her father, Dr. Harry Burr Ferris, as a 
gift for his wife. 


John Cook, new Director of Stewardship, Eastern Region. Photo 
courtesy of New London Day. 


JOHN COOK: NEW REGIONAL 
LAND STEWARD 


John Cook has become Director of Stewardship at the 
Eastern Regional Office in Boston. He comes from four 
successful years as Director of the Thames Science Cen- 
ter in New London, Connecticut where he worked closely 
with volunteers in expanding the center's programs, 
building membership, and strengthening the center's fi- 
nancial base. John has been a thoughtful and creative 
member of the Connecticut Chapter’s Stewardship Com- 
mittee and, while we are sorry to lose him locally, we look 
forward to his guidance from Boston. He replaces Whit- 
ney Beals who held the post of regional land steward for 
six years and now leaves TNC for other pursuits. 


TAINE MT. ROAD CONTROVERSY 
GOES TO COURT 


The fate of Taine Mountain Preserve is still undeter- 
mined. The Connecticut Fund for the Environment (CFE), 
providing legal counsel to the Conservancy, has unearthed 
strong evidence that indicates the abandonment of Taine 
Mt. Road by the town. According to past town selectmen, 
they never intended the town to maintain this steep track 
leading up the mountainside, and in 1925, posted a 
“ROAD ABANDONED” sign at the junction of Taine Mt. 
and Punch Brook Roads. In addition local residents have 
testified that they rarely saw automobiles attempt the 
climb, until the road was cleared in 1977 by developer 
Fiske Ventres. 

The State Department of Transportation's early records 
show Taine Mt. Road as an abandoned highway, and 
Subsequent maps and road lists have dropped Taine Mt. 
Road altogether as being a town or state responsibility. 

CFE has submitted our initial brief, following the trial. 
This brief will be answered by the defendants and fol- 
lowed by our final brief in reply. The court will make its 
ruling shortly thereafter. 


SPECIAL REPORT: CHAPMAN’S POND 
FISH AND WILDLIFE REFUGE 


One of the Most Significant Conservation Projects in New England 


The Place 


The Connecticut River, second 
largest river on the east coast, 
drains eleven thousand square 
miles of New England. Nearly one 
million Connecticut residents live 
within the watershed, and the river 
is an active commerce lane. Hart- 
ford, state capitol and a center of 
corporate and cultural affairs, is the 
largest community on the river. De- 
spite the pressures, the Connecti- 
cut River is one of the cleanest free- 
flowing streams in America. 

Eleven miles upriver from Long 
Island Sound lies Chapman's Pond, 
a tranquil yet thriving biologic com- 
munity that is also one of Connecti- 
cut’s most beautiful backcountries. 
Situated midway between Boston 
and New York City, Chapman's is a 
diverse and untouched landscape. 
The 90-acre pond, connected to 
the main river by two channels, is a 
freshwater body in a tidal environ- 
ment. Rich marshlands surround the 
open water. Four hills of the so- 
called Seven Sisters lie east of the 
pond and shed three tumbling 
brooks that feed Chapman's. The 
uplands, comprising 286 acres, 
support cone-bearing and broad- 
leaved trees, and the forest floor 
abounds in wildflowers and ferns. 

Conservancy scientists long ago 
identified Chapman’s Pond as a 
priority to be protected. And now, 
after years of planning and months 
of negotiation, the Conservancy has 
obtained an option on the single 
most important parcel of land there. 
To secure permanent protection for 
Chapman's will mean increased 
chances of survival for numerous 
birds of prey and some rare spe- 
cies of flora, and will set aside for- 
ever an unusual spawning habitat 
for fish. It can also mean that land 
of exceptional scenic quality, about 
to be stripped of trees and laid open 


Chapman's Pond and the Connecticut River. Photo by Susan Bournique. 


to residential development, will in- 
stead be dedicated to a higher 
public purpose, the preservation of 
wild beauty and natural diversity in 
Connecticut. 


The Ecological Benefits 


Chapman's Pond and its envi- 
rons are ecologically singular. The 
pond is a spawning refuge for large- 
mouth bass and northern pike. A 
school of dwarf native trout lives in 
a nearby rocky pool. The area hosts 
two rare plant species, Scirpus tor- 
reyi (a sedge) and Lophotocarpus 
spongiosus (a mint), found no- 
where else in Connecticut. A can- 
opy of mature hemlock towers 
above these flora and gives the hills 
a distinctly primeval quality. 

The area has abundant terres- 
trial wildlife and most likely harbors 
every species common to central 
Connecticut. Infrequent sightings 
have been made of bear and bob- 
cat, and nearby residents regularly 
hear the unmistakable howl of a 
coyote. In addition, many kinds of 
birds feed and roost there, includ- 
ing kingfisher, heron and egret. 
Osprey, listed as rare in Connecti- 


cut, frequent the area, and bald ea- 
gles (U.S. endangered) have been 
spotted. A noted Cornell ornitholo- 
gist believes that the pond’s wild- 
ness makes it potentially a prime 
wintering location for the latter spe- 
cies. 

Fed by several clear streams, the 
pond itself is pristine and contrib- 
utes to the hydrologic health of the 
Connecticut River. 


The Connecticut River 
Preserve System 


Guided by nationally respected 
scientists in the Chapter, the Con- 
servancy has identified critical areas 
in the Connecticut River corridor, 
unprotected lands of singular eco- 
logical quality and unsurpassed 
natural beauty. By gift and pur- 
chase, or by easements, the Chap- 
ter has protected permanently a 
number of these special habitats 
and is working to enlarge specific 
preserves as necessary. 

To date the Connecticut River 
Preserve System includes Gris- 
wold Point, Great Island Marsh, 
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Griswold Marsh, Lieutenant River 
Marsh, Turtle Creek Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Lord’s Cove, Meadow Woods, 
Honey Hill (transferred to Lyme Land 
Conservation Trust), Burnham 
Brook, Spiderweed Farm, Cotton 
Hollow, and Folly Brook. All border 
the river or an important tributary, 
or lie in the forested uplands of the 
corridor. The 12 sanctuaries pro- 
tect about 800 acres of prime natu- 
ral land. Chapman’s Pond Fish and 
Wildlife Refuge, when completed, 
will add several hundred acres to 
the total. 


The Plan 


The protection of Chapman's 
Pond is a joint undertaking of the 
Conservancy and the East Had- 
dam Land Trust (EHLT) in cooper- 
ation with the Connecticut River 
Gateway Association, the Middle- 
sex Soil and Water Conservation 
District, and the Eastern Connecti- 
cut Resource Conservation and 
Development Area. The project has 
been endorsed officially by the State 
of Connecticut Department of Envi- 
ronmental Protection (DEP) and the 
Soil Conservation Service (SCS). 

The Conservancy and EHLT have 
identified critical tracts at Chap- 
man’s and have begun acquisition, 
mostly by gift. The lands, donated 
and purchased will eventually form 
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a large preserve to be managed by 
TNC and EHLT, with technical as- 
sistance from DEP and SCS. The 
area will be dedicated as a fish and 
wildlife refuge. Some recreational 
uses will be permitted as long as 
they are compatible with the eco- 
logical integrity of the area. Access 
will continue to be primarily by 
canoe, from the East Haddam boat 
launch area north of the pond on 
the Connecticut River, and the Gil- 
lette Castle boat launch at the south. 


The Threat 


Although the market value of tim- 
ber at Chapman's is average, the 
owners have filed a plan to log the 
hillside above the pond. And given 
the splendid views from the up- 
lands, they have begun mapping 
the area for multi-unit residential 
development. Either project would 
severely alter the biologic and aes- 
thetic qualities of the area and would 
doubtless change the rural charac- 
ter of nearby towns. 

Estimates by the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service show that tons of 
sediment from logging operations 
and development would, over time, 
fill portions of Chapman's, eradi- 
cating the spawning habitat for large 
fish. Moreover, the chemical and 
nutrient balances of the pond would 
be upset, causing detrimental 


Chapman’ s Pond, Fast Haddam, Connect U.S.G:S. ancaraphic map, aT: River. 
Quadrangle, 7.5 minute series, 41°26’20"N, 72°26'45"W. 


changes in populations of small or- 
ganisms on which many larger 
species depend for food. In short, 
altering the landscape can mean a 
slow and irreversible decline of one 
of Connecticut’s prime natural re- 
sources. 


The Opportunity 


The Conservancy is poised to 
purchase 290 acres of Chapman's, 
the largest and most critical tract in 
the project area. After years of 
planning and months of negotia- 
tion, we have acquired an option, 
and the permanent preservation of 
Chapman's is nearly a reality. To 
do the job we will have to raise 
$700,000, in cash or pledges, which 
will cover the purchase price and 
management costs. We believe that 
the best chances for success lie in 
approaching corporations, founda- 
tions and individuals able to con- 
tribute five- and six-figure sums. 


Requiem Or Reprieve? 


The Conservancy's preserve se- 
lection and design program has 
identified scientifically those spe- 
cies and habitats most in need of 
preservation. It has shown that 
Chapman's Pond is one of the most 
important conservation projects in 
Connecticut and New England. We 
have been successful in halting 
temporarily the ecological .degra- 
dation that logging and develop- 
ment would cause. But it remains 
for us to protect permanently this 
singular resource as a part of the 
Connecticut River Preserve Sys- 
tem. The Nature Conservancy and 
its many cooperators can, with help, 
achieve that objective. To fail to do 
so will mean the needless passing 
of a wild area. To succeed will mean 
a material contribution to the qual- 
ity of life in Connecticut for present 
and future citizens. 


* KK KOK * 
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